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united  parts.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  elow  disappear- 
ance of  those  non- topographical  divisions  arising  from*  rela- 
tionship, as  seen  in  separate  gentes  and  tribes :  gradual  inter- 
mingling destroys  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  smaller 
local  societies  united  into  a  larger  one,  which  at  first  retain 
their  separate  organizations,  lose  them  by  long  cooperation  : 
a  common  organization  begins  to  ramify  through  them.  And 
in  the  third  place,  there  simultaneously  results  a  fading  of 
their  topographical  bounds,  and  a  replacing  of  these  by 
the  new  administrative  bounds  of  the  common  organiza- 
tion. Hence  naturally  results  the  converse  truth, 
that  in  the  course  of  social  dissolution  the  great  groups 
separate  first,  and  afterwards,  if  dissolution  continues,  these 
separate  into  their  component  smaller  groups.  Instance  the 
ancient  empires  successively  formed  in  the  East,  the  united 
kingdoms  of  which  severally  resumed  their  autonomies  when 
the  coercion  keeping  them  together  ceased.  Instance,  again, 
the  Carolingian  empire,,  which,  first  parting  into  its  large 
divisions,  became  in  course  of  time  further  disintegrated  by 
subdivision  of  these.  And  where,  as  in  this  last  case,  the 
process  of  dissolution  goes  very  far,  there  is  a  return  to  some- 
thing like  the  primitive  condition,  under  which  small  preda- 
tory societies  are  engaged  in  continuous  warfare  with  like 
•mail  societies  around  them. 
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iUlhip  of  the  conquering  chief  haa  been  a  normal  accom- 
mait  of  that  political  int^ration  without  which  any  high 
ee  of  social  evolution  would  probably  have  been  impoa- 
L  Only  by  imperative  need  for  combination  in  war  were 
itive  men  led  into  cooperation.  Only  by  subjection  to 
jtative  command  was  such  cooperation  made  efficient 
onlj  by  the  cooperation  thus  initiated  were  made  pos- 
I  UuMe  other  forms  of  cooperation  characteriziiig  civilized 
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Lutfy,  we  most  not  omit  to  note  tbat  whfle  tlie  army 
becomes  otherwise  difitinguiBhed,  it  becomes  distangnished  by 
jetBining  and  elaborating  the  system  of  statns ;  though  in  the 
rest  of  tiiB  community,  as  it  advances,  the  system  of  contract 
is  spreading  and  growing  definite.  Compulsory  cooperation 
oontinnes  to  be  the  principle  of  the  military  part,  howeveT 
widely  the  principle  of  Tolimtaiy  cooperation  comes  into  plaj 
tiuougbont  the  civil  part. 
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law  otiierwise  derived  continues  to  have,  being  recognized 
secondary,  and  insisted  upon  only  because  maintenance  of 
law  for  its  own  sake  indirectly  furthers  the  general  welfare. 

finally,  we  see  that  the  systems  of  laws  belonging  to  these 
soccessive  stages,  are  severally  accompanied  by  the  senti« 
ments  and  theories  appropriate  to  them;  and  that  the 
theories  at  present  current,  adapted  to  the  existing  compromise 
between  militancy  and  industrialism,  are  steps  towards  the 
ultimate  theory,  in  conformity  with  which  law  will  have  no 
otiier  justification  than  that  gained  by  it  as  maintainer  of  the 
oouditiona  to  complete  life  in  the  associated  state. 
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eider  whether  the  arrangements  they  are  advocating  involve 
increase  of  that  public  regulation  characterizing  the  militant 
type,  or  whether  they  tend  to  produce  that  greater  indi« 
viduality  and  more  extended  voluntary  cooperation,  charac- 
terizing the  industrial  type.  To  deter  here  and  there  one 
from  doing  mischief  by  imprudent  zeal,  is  the  chief  prozi- 
mate  efifect  to  be  hoped  fa& 
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Lastly,  let  ns  note  that  the  differentiation  of  these  two 
functions  of  fighting  enemies  and  propitiating  deities,  which 
were  originally  joined  with  headship  of  the  State,  has  gone 
farthest  in  those  religious  organizations  which  are  separate 
from  the  State.  Unlike  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church,  who  ordinarily  belong  to  families  which  furnish 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  who,  though  not  actively 
militant,  have  their  militant  sympathies  occasionally  in- 
dicated by  the  votes  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
dissenting  ministers,  derived  from  classes  engaged  in  one  or 
other  form  of  industrial  activity,  are  the  least  militant  of 
xeUgious  functionaries. 
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